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PUBLIC SALE AT THE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION — ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC 


Friday and Saturday April 16 and I7 at 2 oclock 


English and American X VIII Century Furniture 
Oriental Rugs + Tapestries + Arms and Armor 


Objects of Art and Decorations 


Property of the late A. MITCHELL PALMER and of 
MRS A. MITCHELL PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Property of MRS LEO F. WORMSER, Chicago, Ill. 


WITH ADDITIONS 


Furniture mainly 18th century English and 
American: a Sheraton four-pedestal dining 
table, an important set of eight Hepplewhite 
chairs, a Hepplewhite writing table with 
leather top, and a variety of other Georgian 
mahogany; also an American four-post tester 
bedstead, and some French furniture. 

Aubusson and other fine verdure tapestries, a 
Ferrara 16th century armorial example and 
one of Florentine origin with the Medici arms, 


and Brussels tapestries of Diana hunting. 


European 16th and 17th century rapiers, 
silver-inlaid pistols, and richly mounted guns; 
also a pair of German 17th century small 
bronze cannon, an English poacher’s gun, and 
miniature suits of armor. 


Oriental rugs in small sizes, runners, and car- 
pets in diversified weaves; including a fine 
Sarouk vase carpet deriving from a 16th cen- 
tary Ispahan design, a Tabriz silk flower gar- 
den rug, a large Afghan Bokhara, a Sehna of 
exceptionally fine weave, and Meshed medal- 


lion carpets. 


Silver including Georgian and early American 
examples; ship models and English royal 
carved wood escutcheons; American land- 
scape paintings, drawings, portrait mezzotints, 
naval aquatints, colored costume plates, and 
other engravings; velvets and embroideries; 
small objets d’art, glass, porcelains, and other 


decorations. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


Exhibition from April 10: Weekdays 9 to 6 and Sunday 2 to 5 
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PAINTINGS 
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‘EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK | 


MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC GALLERIES | 
EXHIBITION OF \merican Academy of Art and Letters, 633 West 155th St. Sculpture by Anna BA( R I 
: Hyatt Huntington, to May | 


| American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57th St. Annual Exhibition by the Na- 
CHINESE tional Academy of Design, to April 13 FRERES 


American Women’s Association, 353 W. 57th St. Pantin 


~ O'Keeffe to April 16 
AR’ Architectural League, 115 E. goth St. Alural Paintings, to April 9 j? 


Art Students’ League, 215 W. 57th St. Paintings by Instructors of the League aurvturgs 


TREASURES Ong tale Eastern Parkway. African Art from the Collection of Works of Art 


Frank Crowninshield, to April 26 
OF THE | Columbia University, Avery Library. French Architectural Books, April 9-30. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82rd St. Sporting Prints and | 

Paintings, to April 26 


9 ‘ | Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36th St. Bookbindings by Marguerite Dupre; 141 
1 Lahey, April 5-May 8 
Municipal Art Galleries, 62 W. 53rd St. Paintings by Four Groups of Resident BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 
DYNASTY Now York Attealt, Neen 7-95 PARIS 
Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at to3rd St. New York at the 
1644-1912 AD. ] urn of the ¢ entur vy, to May eS ] he New ) ork Stage, to April 13; Fat her s 
and Sons of the New York Stage to September 1 
Museum of Modern Art, W. 53rd St. Photography 1830-1037, to April 18 
ad TTR New York Academy of Medicine, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St. Annual Exhibition 
MEZZANINE of the New York Physicians’ Artist Club, April 4-17 


GALLERY New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 42nd St., Room 321. A Century of GG B RI EK I 
Prints, to Nov. 1 A 


OPENING APRIL 5th Society of Independent Artists, Grand Central Palace. Annual Exhibition of 


Painting and Sculpture, to April 21 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St. Parntings and Prints by 
Cleveland Artists, to April to 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
YEN \. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8th St. Paintings by Harry Gottlieb, April 4-18 
Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 E. 57th St. Sheraton Sideboards, April 5-17 


American Indian Art Gallery, 120 E. 57th St. /ndian Watercolors, to April 30 


YAMANAKA & CO. An American Place, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Arthur G. Dove, to | 


, > 
INC. April 15 © “— B b €2 
Another Place, 43 W. 8th St. Paintings by Nicholas Luisi, to April to are 00 J 


680 FIFTH AVENUE Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. Paintings by Harriet Lord and Lillian 
y , Linding,; Prints by Rose Kappel; Ceramics by Georgie Putney, to April 10 > ff ; : 
NEW YORK Artists’ Gallery, 33 W. 8th St. Paintings by Hermine Loughney, to April 11 anuscripts 


Associated American Artists, 420 Madison Ave. Prints by Irwin Hoffman, 
Lithographs by Thomas Benton, April 6-20. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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“CHRISTIE’S” 


| KNOED l ER | LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- 
nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 
most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dis- 
persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex- 





perience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF FRENCH y | the sale of 
ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 


] INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 

FIGURE PIECES | TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
} TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 

OF THE XIX CENTURY | CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 

} BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 


UNTIL APRIL 10 JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 








For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 


14 EAST 57TH STREET | MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 


AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


NEW YORK the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


LONDON: came, - CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


" (ING 2ET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAI 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines | 8 KING STREET, ST S'S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
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WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


Retrospective Loan Exhibition of Paintings by 


EDOUARD MANET 


For the Benefit of 
THE FRENCH HOSPITAL and THE LISA DAY NURSERY 
Through April 17 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


PORCELAIN and CRYSTAL 
FOR LAMPS. 


CED OWLY 


She 
French Directoire vase from Edward 
Garratt is one of a pair. Their grace- 
ful urn shape and height, which 
is a little over a foot, make these 
vases well adapted for use as lamps. 





oF rom Ginsburg and Levy comes the oil 
lamp base of Bristol ware. It is of white porcelain with an 
overlay of rose glass, and the base is of marble and bronze. 





She egg shell porcelain vase is decorated 
_with a conventional floral design in famille rose 
enamels on a black ground. It comes from Bluett 
and Sons, London, and is of the Yung Cheng period. 





oJ he vase in rock crystal is a delicate misty white, 
intermingled with translucent brown, accentuated in one 
handle and the lid. The carving is in low relief. Of the seven- 
teenth century, this comes from Spink and Sons, London. 
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THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


DINING ROOM TABLES 
of SHERATON DESIGN 





}) lade in England circa 1780, the mahogany table from the Ackermann 
Galleries is in two drop leaf sections on gate legs. Stability as well as conve- 
nience characterize this type of support, which is unusual in so large a table. 














: 

; Or medium brown mahogany, the Shera- 

ton dining table from Stair and Company is of 
moderate size which can be increased by two 
leaves. The tripod legs are fluted and have the 
graceful curve characteristic of this designer. 

The Shera- 
ton mahogany dining table comes from Edwards 
and Sons, London. lis top is finely figured, the pil- 
lars are quadruped and the fluted legs terminate in 
claw casters. The table is in its original condition. 

, The early Sheraton dining table 
f from Symons Galleries is extremely unusual in having five pedestals with tripod legs. Its top is finely grained 


and in excellent condition, and its seating capacity, already large, may be increased by a set of leaves. 
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EDWARDS & SONS 
(of Regent Street) LTD. 


When you are next 
n London we invite 
you to visit our beau- 
tiful old House in 
Berkeley Square, and 
examine our fine col- 
lection of Old English 
Furniture and Water- 
ford Glass on sale at 
moderate prices. If 
you are not coming 
over soon we trust 
that you will mail 
uS your enquiries 


14 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. I. | 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 


Cables: Edwardsons, London 
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EXHIBITED AT THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


A REDISCOVERED LATE REMBRANDT EXHIBITED IN NEW YORK 


“Let Rembrandt finish the Juno first”: so responded Harmen Becker in 1065, according to the affidavit of that year which deals with this 

creditor's claim upon the artist for the painting which, fourteen years later, is listed in the inventory of Becker's estate. The Juno, ‘men- 

tioned in documents only twice afterward, recently reappeared in the storeroom of the Bonn Museum and has just been brought to America. 
A great asset to the knowledge of Rembrandt's late period, measuring 50 by 42 inches, it must be counted among his last masterpieces. 
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An Important View of Rembrandt 


By Alfred M. Frankfurter 


O THE: veritable library which has been written on the sub- 


ject of Rembrandt 


hundred years, 


the 


Schaeffer Galleries currently offer reason to add a few words 
justified by novelty of content and approach. Two of the four paint- 
ings there on view are rediscoveries only lately restored to the known 
Rembrandt wuvre, and none of the entire group has been seen before 


in America. Con- 
tributing to the oc- 
casion for new crit- 
ical comment is 
the interesting 
juxtaposition of 
the master’s very 
early and very late 
styles. two exam- 
ples being shown 
of each—an as- 
pect which not 
only differs from 
the retrospective 
character of most 
Rembrandt exhi- 
bitions but actual- 
ly furnishes an ex- 
traordinarily ef- 
fective illustration 
of his long, tortu- 
ous artistic jour- 
ney, of the facul- 
ties with which 
the artist was 
equipped at the 
start, of the nature 
of his destination. 

It is this rare 
parallel of the ac- 
complishments of 
talented youth and 
the almost incred- 
ible achievements 
over them of a 
genial, very near- 
ly godlike old age 
that has  consis- 
tently made for 
the universality of 
appeal and com- 
prehension ever 
attached to Rem- 
brandt. And in the 
Schaeffer exhik’ 
tion, with its con- 
centration upon 
the artist’s prog- 
ress as evidenced 
in just four exam- 
ples, it is singular- 
ly exciting to re- 
live this old ex- 
perience simul- 


EXHIBITED AT 


THI 


taneously with the gaining of a new one. Who, sensitive to the muta- 
tions of the painting spirit as to the manipulations of the brush, 
can fail to thrill as he turns from the at first overwhelming, then 
slowly assimilable impact of one of the great masterpieces of Rem- 
brandt’s late career—the /uno of about 1665—to one of its sources, 
the Laughing Self-Portrait of the painter of twenty-five already 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


A VERY EARLY REMBRANDT NEWLY REAPPEARED: “THE MUSICAI 


9 


PARTY,” DATED 1626 


in the top ranks 
of his contempo- 
raries yet with no 
vision of the great- 
er road he was to 
travel? Who, even 
unaware of the 
philosophy of 
painting and un- 
schooled in the va- 
garies of pictorial 
style, can stand 
unimpressed by 
the dynamic con- 
trast between the 
twenty - year - old 
Rembrandt's Mu- 
sical Party, prod- 
uct of an amazing- 
ly gifted boy still 
hampered by the 
conventions of his 
teachers, and the 
deep, penetrating 
maturity of 
thought and style 
of the Man in a 
Black Beret paint- 
ed almost forty 
years later? 
These are the 
lessons and the 
joys of a small 
Rembrandt  exhi- 
bition like the 
present one. Indi- 
vidually consid- 
ered, however, 
these pictures de- 
mand further com- 
ment. The recently 
discovered Musi- 
cal Party, signed 
and dated 1626, 
belongs to that 
small group of 
earliest works of 
which not one, to 
my knowledge, has 
ever been seen in 
America. Offering, 
therefore, an un- 
usual opportunity 
(Cont. on page 24) 





















































HERE is probably no greater pleasure tor the habitue ot 
art galleries and exhibition rooms than a plan. an underlying 
principle which by instruction and relevant associations en- 
hance the enjoyment of the objects per se. Associations are always 
and inevitably affixed to a work of art, as to other outward mani- 
festations; they may as well be profitably organized and restricted 


in so far as possible. 

The foregoing 
serves as an intro- 
duction to the mag- 
nificent paintings, 
twenty in all, which 
M. Knoedler & Com- 
pany have assembled 
as illustrations of the 
art of figure pieces in 
nineteenth century 
France. In a brief but 
pithy foreword to the 
admirable catalogue 
which annotates and 
reproduces each 
painting, Miss Wit- 
tler defines the pur- 
pose of the exhibition 
by defining its title. 
“The figure piece, as 
we have interpreted 
it in arranging this 
exhibition, is a figure 
or a group of figures 
represented as re- 
lated to society in 
the human aspect. 
As differentiated 
from genre and por- 
trait painting, the 
other two types of 
subject which deal, 
the former less, the 
latter more, with the 
human figure, may it 
not be said that the 
figure piece takes its 
position between the 
twor It is neither 
preoccupied with the 
statement of fact as 
the genre picture us- 
ually is, nor is it lim- 
ited to the delinea- 
tion of a likeness as 
is the portrait. The 
figure piece may mir- 
ror the sentiment of 
a decade or it may 
seize the artist’s 
whim of a moment. 
It is a flexible form, 
in which the figure 


may move about in its setting, not being static in time and space as 
in the portrait. . . . This collection is comprised of paintings by 
artists of widely differing interests and viewpoint, yet the com- 
mon interest in depicting the human scene draws them together.” 

Without immediate recourse to the paintings selected as repre- 
sentatives of this theme it can be seen how tenuous is the distinc- 
tion “genre from figure, and figure from portrait.” In the recreation 
of any visual image the artist must state a fact about himself, about 


igure Pieces by the French Masters 


By Martha Davidson 





LENT TO M. KKNOEDLER & COMPANY BY DR. RUDOLF HEINEMANN 
COROT’S POETIC REDUCTION OF THE FIGURE, “LA JEUNE GRECQUE DRAPEE DE BLANC” 


the object, and about his own and his society’s philosophical at- 
titude towards the object. But, as Miss Wittler suggests, it is the 
degree of preoccupation with fact that determines the category into 
which the painting of the human form falls. Perhaps the most 
revealing criterion of the figure piece is the consciousness of an 
overwhelming interference of the artist’s own personality between 


the painting and 
ourselves as specta- 
tors, that it was not 
so much the subject 
of his painting that 
evoked the particu- 
lar image and man- 
ner of imagery but 
the artist’s own in- 
dividuality, that a 
still-life of potatoes 
or a landscape with 
trees would just as 
readily have become 
pregnant with par- 
allel expressions of 
the temper of the ar- 
tist and consequent- 
ly of his period. Com- 
pare a portrait by 
Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Raphael, 
Diirer or Holbein 
with Toulouse - Lau- 
trec’s painting of the 
red - bearded Mon- 
sieur de Lauradour. 
What strikes us first 
when we look at 
Baldassare Castig- 
lione or Hans Imhoff 
is the irradiating 
force of the person 
portrayed. The = ar- 
tists have carefully 
observed the physi- 
cal aspects of the sub- 
ject and have subor- 
dinated their own re- 
actions in order to 
reproduce these as- 
pects in a pose that 
typifies and crystal- 
lizes the character. 
But it is the outward 
frame of the body, 
naturalistically visu- 
alized, that tells the 
story of the person- 
ality, leaving us no 
more certain of it in 
our own minds than 
the impressions we 
fasten each day to a 


new face, new manner, and a new situation. 

But Toulouse-Lautrec, like Daumier, goes beyond the particular 
individual whom he uses as a symbol of a greater meaning. Joyant 
writes that the painting of this gentleman — insolently posed in 
stark profile, regarding no doubt the owner of the tawdry pink 
slipper on the bed—is above all the portrait of his high hat, his red 
beard, and his bruyére pipe. It is much more, however, than these 
accessories which led the artist to paint M. Lauradour. Toulouse- 
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|_autrec has portrayed his own 
fatal attraction to jaded pleas- 
ure and his fascinated if cyn- 
ical attitude toward the cheap 
drama of the situation, and he 
has made this reptilian figure a 
svmbol of them both. 

While Toulouse-Lautrec has 
individualized his symbol, 
Daumier in Le Pardon has, 
with great dramatic perception, 
so emblematized the incident 
that the particular figures 
which comprise it are vague 
forms whose gestures, not fea- 
tures, speak a universal lan- 
vuage, the plea for justice. The 
gesture of the lawyer who 
points theatrically to the cruci- 
fix behind the judges’ bench 
has the poignant irony of a sit- 
uation deplored by the artist. 

Puvis de Chavannes, on the 
other hand, has invented an 
idealized scene, as Corot in- 
vented an idealized figure of 
La Jeune Grecque, to represent 
Ludos Pro Patria. The canvas 
in the exhibition was a prelimi- 
nary painting for the great 
Amiens picture and is, in com- 
parison with such of the ar- 
tist’s decorations as those in 





EXHIBITED AT M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES: “LUDOS PRO PATRIA,” FIGURES AND LANDSCAPE IDEALLY RELATED 


the Boston Public Library, incredibly poetic and composed with the representing Pertuiset as just having shot a lion, but in order to 
I:lysian timelessness of Classic art. Over the solid, sculptural figures break up the uniform tone of the ground with a strong note of 
that are arrested as if forever in their Classic poses, over the hori- color. Realism was not intended in the picture. If he had wished 
zontal planes which order and clarify the scene, there is a veil of soft actually to represent a lion-hunt, Manet’s system of only painting 
blu haze that adds lyricism to one of Puvis’ greatest works. things that he had seen himself would have compelled him to trans- 

Corot in his Venus au Bain and Courbet in Le Guitarrero have port himself and his model to Algiers or some place where lions 
also invented a scene with the human figure in landscape but there were really to be found; whereas he was content to paint the lion- 
is a realistic attachment to both the landscape and the figure which hunter in the setting of Parisian garden.” The painting, although 


is not found in the painting by 
Puvis. The naturalism of the 
figure of Venus recalls Ro- 
baut’s remark that Corot 
painted her from a study of 
Imma Dobigny, while Cour- 
bet’s model, greatly roman- 
ticized, was himself, looking 
much older than his twenty- 
five vears. Yet in both these 
paintings it is not the fact of 
the situation or the fact of the 
likeness of portraiture but the 
sentiment and the romance of 
a real figure in a real landscape 
that interested the painters. 

It is not as easy to dismiss 
as portraiture Manet’s ludi- 
crous view of Monsieur Per- 
tuiset, the famous hunter of 
lions who, as Antonin Proust 
writes in his Souvenirs of 
Manet, stormed when Napo- 
leon III refused to accept the 
gift of this skin. Pertuiset is 
portrayed beside his kill under 
the trees of the Elyseé des 
Beaux Arts in the Boulevard 
de Clichy. There is a clue, how- 
ever, in Duret’s description of 
the painting: “Manet con- 
ceived the idea of making him 
take a kneeling attitude, gun in 
hand, as if on the alert for his 
prey. Behind him he put a 
lion’s skin, not with the inten- 


tion, as people supposed, of 





LENT ANONY MOUS! Y TO M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC’S SYMBOLIC PORTRAIT OF THE RED-BEARDED “MONSIEUR DE LAURADOUR” 
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portrait of Madame Clapisson 
than a figure which, scarcely 
differentiated from the color- 
ful glowing flowers, seems to 
have taken momentary shape 
within a cluster. Far from be- 


ing one of Renoir’s later “rosy 
monsters” it is more like the 
posies he painted on chinaware 
when he was a young boy of 


thirteen. Degas’ pastel and 
gouache, L’Etoile (1876), is 
similarly an exquisite reduc- 
tion of the figure to fundamen- 
tal aesthetics. Were it not for 
the sensation of teetering bal- 
ance, the dancer might well be 
a moth flying in the sky, so 
completely is the figure di- 
vorced from its immediate real- 
ism. Even greater caprice is 
evidenced in Monet’s unique 
painting, La Japonatse (1876), 
whose model was Madame 


Monet. It stands as a monu- 
the butt of uproarious humor, won second medal at the Salon of 1881 ment of the Impressionists to the print (Continued on page 24) 
and marked the first official concrete 
acceptance of the Impressionists. 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


‘LE PARDON,” HONORE DAUMIER’S CYNICAL COMMENT ON JUSTICE DRAMATICALLY PERCEIVED 


Colossal, stiff, awkward, the paint- 
ing lacks the aesthetic refinement of the 
artist’s brilliant La Dame au Gant (por- 
trait of Madame Brunet, 1863), which 
is also included among the figure pieces. 
The distinction of the latter painting 
lies not even in the solid head which 
won the admiration of the Salon Jury, 
but the space and the lights that 
through the foliage of the trees, weave 
their colors over the broad path. 

This preoccupation with space, light, 
color and the formal characteristics of 
painting led to a detachment from the 
subject which often resulted in caprice. 
In an era of “gentleman artists,’ men 
who painted for pleasure without the 
concomitant dictates of necessity, cre- 
ated what they wanted and in the man- 
ner they wanted. Among the fourteen 
artists represented in the exhibition 
only a few, notably Daumier who died 
in destitution, had to earn their liveli- 
hood by their craft. The horror of por- 
trait commissions and the imperious 
demands of unthinking patrons were re- 
placed by a mental and technical free- 
dom that was unsurpassed at any time 
before. This diminution of responsi- 
bility to the public was transmitted to 
an evergrowing circle of painters, many 
who could ill afford the lack of pa- 
tronage. 

Cézanne’s figure paintings are above 
all studies in the architectural form of 
the body and of light which, while help- 
ing to build it, “moves” over the form 
and the surface of the painting. Garcon 
au Gilet Rouge, painted between 1890- 
95 according to Venturi, is perhaps less 
objective in its portrayal of a young 
boy, lean and wistful in face. Certainly 
ranking among the best figure paint- 
ings by this artist we can agree with 
Geffroy who in 1895 wrote that it could 
stand comparison with the most beauti- 
ful figures in painting. With similar in- 
terest in aesthetic problems Renoir LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 
painted Dans Les Roses (1882), less 8 “GARCON AU ROUGE,” CEZANNE’S MAGNIFICENT CONSTRUCTION OF FORM AND LIGHT 
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oston Rediscovers a Gentile Bellini 


By James S. Plaut * 


Y ITS recent acquisition of a fifteenth century Venetian pro- 
file portrait, believed to be an authentic work from the hand 
of Gentile Bellini, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has en- 

riched its collection of Italian paintings. This portrait, hitherto 
quite unknown, was first seen last fall in Boston, and was immedi- 
ately recognized by members of the Museum staff as a splendid 
example of early Renaissance portraiture. No contemporary docu- 
ments pertaining to its execution and no traces of its provenance 
have as yet been unearthed. 
Its appearance here may be 
regarded as a singular phe- 
nomenon, since masterpieces 
of European art have been 
found in America only in the 
rarest instances. Obviously, 
the circumstances which al- 
low an important painting to 
remain obscure through cen- 
turies, and to wander incog- 
nito so far from its place of 
origin, are sufficiently  in- 
volved to minimize the fre- 
quency of such discoveries. 

he painting represents a 
Venetian doge, seen in profile 
toward the left, wearing the 
corno (or beretta) and cape 
emblematic of his office. The 
face is painted in a subdued 
flesh-tone of brownish hue, 
and the costume in a deep ver- 
milion, accented by the pure 
white of the linen collar and 
transparent under-cap. 

Although rather extensive 
damages have almost com- 
pletely effaced the original de- 
sign on the doge’s cloak, a 
sparkling linear pattern still 
enlivens the rounded surface 
of his cap. A characteristic 
mid - Quattrocento motif of 
pomegranates with inter- 
twined leaves and stems, 
above a broad band of geo- 
metrically regular diamonds 
and squares, is embossed in 
strong relief and stands vir- 
tually intact. Unfortunately there remain along these drawn projec- 
tions only minute fragments of the gold leaf which formerly served 
to embellish the cap. . .. 

Of six existing single portraits of doges, only two, the Francesco 
Foscari of the Museo Civico Correr, Venice, and the Andrea Ven- 
dramin in the Frick collection, New York, are given with any degree 
of critical unanimity to Gentile Bellini’s own hand. The authorship 
of the others cannot be established with certainty, although they 
have occasionally been ascribed to the master himself. The disastrous 
fire which ravaged the Palazzo Ducale in 1577 is believed to have 
destroyed the entire group of official portraits of the doges in the 
Sala del Maggior Consiglio. Since Gentile, by virtue of his appoint- 
ment to the Senseria, is known to have incurred an obligation to 
paint each doge during his reign, it is now assumed that the scattered 
portrayals which have come down to us are contemporary copies 
(of the Palazzo Ducale versions) which were made expressly for the 
families of the respective doges either by Gentile or followers. The 
Boston Doge may well belong to the group originally destined for 
private ownership, but can hardly be termed a copy, as its execution 
probably antedates Gentile’s elevation to the Senseria. 





*Condensed from the current Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bu/letin. 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
PORTRAIT OF A DOGE, ATTRIBUTED TO GENTILE BELLINI 
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Chiefly through its embodiment of sterling qualities of draughts- 
manship and modeling, the newly discovered portrait lays strong 
claim to a high place among those works considered to have been 
executed entirely by Gentile Bellini. The splendid sweep of the angu- 
lar profile, the clear gaze of the eye, the firm bone-structure, and the 
fine texture of the skin combine to achieve a vivid physical char- 
acterization, attributable only to a master-portraitist. Moreover, 
the subtle heightening of the solid red costume by means of the two 
delicate passages of crisp white 
at the doge’s neck and ear, and 
the brilliant contrast induced 
by the background of com- 
plementary blue-green, reflect 
the great painter's intuitive 
sense of color. 

On stylistic grounds, the 
portrait would seem to date 
from the earliest period of 
Gentile’s activity. Rigid, se- 
vere, and uncompromisingly 
realistic, it embraces none of 
the pseudo-Orientalism or cin- 
quecentesque freedom which 
inevitably accompany the 
production of his later years 

-the Constantinople and late 
Venetian portraits, and the 
great “machines” in the Acca- 
demia at Venice. The concep- 
tion here still has an authentic 
mid-fifteenth century flavor, 
and bespeaks the importance 
to Gentile Bellini of the art 
both of Jacopo Bellini and of 
Mantegna, his illustrious 
brother-in-law. Tangible evi- 
dence of his artistic indebted- 
ness to these two giant 
draughtsmen of the Quattro- 
cento is seen in his complete 
preoccupation with a linear 
mode, in his use of pure draw- 
ing to express not only the 
outline, but the weight of the 
figure, the animated character 
of the sitter, and the intricate 
decorative patterns of the cos- 
tume. 

Granting that it is decidedly precarious to date any work attrib- 
uted to Gentile before 1465, in which year he produced his first well- 
documented painting, it seems but logical to place the Boston por- 
trait in the decade beginning with 1460, in which year the painter’s 
presence in Venice was supposedly first recorded. 

The tight handling, giving the subject a somewhat artistic appear- 
ance, is closely paralleled in the Foscari and Giustiniani portraits, 
both positively datable in this period. Furthermore, the two in- 
fluences paramount in Gentile’s later manner, that of Giovanni Bel- 
lini, and that of Antonello da Messina, who is traditionally believed 
to have been in Venice no earlier than 1474, are conspicuously absent. 

The portrait could undoubtedly be dated with greater accuracy 
if its subject were correctly identified. In spite of the general similar- 
ity of all profile portraits Of the period, it is apparent that this figure 
is not identical with any fifteenth century doge already familiar to 
us through the medium of extant paintings. This disparity is con- 
firmed by examination of sculpture and medals representing these 
same personages. Solely on the basis of a comparison with two con- 
temporary medals, one by Guidizani, the North Italian medalist, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL, CORCORAN GALLERY, WASHINGTON 


THE CORCORAN: AMERICAN CROSS-SECTION 


HE Fifteenth Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Oil Paintings at the Corcoran Gallery of Art recently 
opened to the public and continues until May oth. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition, as outlined in the catalogue, is to present a 
showing “which accurately reflects the trend of contemporary paint- 
ing in this country; which illustrates as completely as possible what 
American painters of today are doing; which is broad and truly 
representative in its scope and character, and which includes the 
best available works exemplifying the different schools and phases 


of painting as they now actually 
exist.” 

lhe purpose of the show has 
been realized in that the great 
majority of living American art- 
ists of distinction are included, 
and many new names are seen for 
the first time. The exhibition 1s 
broad geographically, including 
work from twenty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Four hundred five 
artists are represented by four 
hundred sixty-one works, selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted. 

All phases of present day paint- 
ing are presented, ranging from 
the strictly academic to abstrac- 
tions and surrealistic works. The 
general trend seems to be more 
conservative than heretofore, and 
the extremes of a few years ago 
have disappeared. The exhibition 
as a whole evidences a liveliness 
and vitality in contemporary 
American painting which is most 
heartening. 

A great variety of subject mat- 
ter and treatment are evident. 
Still-life has been utilized for 
minute realistic representation, 
and for broader treatment until it 
reaches the semi-abstraction of 





EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL, CORCORAN GALLERY, WASHINGTON 
BERNARD KEYES’ “SNAKEY,” AWARDED CLARK FOURTH PRIZE 
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\rthur B. Carles. In landscape we find everything from the more 
poetic themes, traditionally treated, to pure abstraction. There is no 
predominance of any group. “The American scene’ painters are 
there, in fact, the first prize went to Edward Hopper on his Cape Cod 
Afternoon, a strong, realistic representation of houses in sunlight, 
quite typical of his treatment, but “the American scene” is not un- 
duly emphasized. A few of the tonal landscapes so popular a few 
years ago are found, and the social comment picture is not absent, 
John McGrady’s Political Rally as an example, but they are so few 


that this type of picture is not 
over-represented. 

First and third prizes went to 
landscapes; while second and 
fourth were figure pieces. 

Guy Pene du Bois was awarded 
the second Clark Prize for his 
beautiful Meditation, a semi-nude 
seated figure. The work is one of 
du Bois’ best, and has his char- 
acteristic rich and strong color. 
His reclining nude is also unusual- 
ly fine. 

Francis Speight, who now lives 
in the New Hope colony and 
teaches at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, received third prize for a 
landscape romantic in treatment, 
showing a woman in the fore- 
ground securing mail from her 
rural box and is entitled Box- 
holder No. 27. \t is a strong, well 
painted work, and probably rep- 
resents this artist’s best painting 
to date. 

A young man little known to 
national exhibitions won fourth 
prize and honorable mention. Ber- 
nard Keyes shows a fine character- 
ization of a bartender and calls 
him Snakey. Keyes has never 
heretofore shown in a Corcoran 
Biennial. 

There are fewer portraits this 
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year, but John C. Jo- 
hansen has a fine sensi- 
tive work Dr. Joseph 
W. Mauck and Rich- 
ard Lahey’s portrait of 
his wife is perhaps the 
best painting he has 
yet produced. An in- 
teresting family group 
portrait is shown by 
Charles Hopkinson. 
From Boston have 
come a number of 
paintings in the tradi- 
tional manner. R. H. 
Ives Gammell shows a 
very large decorative 
composition entitled 
Testimonial, a depic- 
tion of the war and 
peace theme, executed 
with unusual skill and 
caretul attention to 
academic standards. 
William M. Paxton, 
who served as a mem- 
ber of the Jury this 
year, Is represented by 
a well studied group of 
nudes and also by a 


portrait in his meticulous style. Edmund C. Tarbell shows a sensi- 
tive portrait of his wife; Frank Benson has a fine characteristic still- 
life; and H. Dudley Murphy, Leslie P. Thompson and others are 


well represented. 


Going from the academic to the abstract, we find Stuart Davis 
showing Waterfront in his individual manner. Hugh Breckenridge 
has an abstract color pattern called The Fairy Grotto. Eugene Mor- 
ley’s Hurricane is an interesting canvas, presenting a semi-abstract 
treatment of the theme, the walls of the ruined house being cleverly 
designed as shapes and color areas. Two of the pictures which strike 


new and unusual notes are con- 
tributed by Joseph |. Pearson, of 
Pennsylvania. Pearson is well re- 
membered for his handsome deco- 
rative paintings of birds which 
appeared in exhibitions some years 
ago, but the artist discontinued 
painting for a number of years, 
and has recently begun again, do- 
ing works of a religious character. 
His Sorrow depicting Christ de- 
scended from the cross being sup- 
ported by a woman reveals the 
artist’s splendid sense of design, 
and has a strength and vitality in 
the treatment of the subject which 
is most striking. 

A fine Gifford Beal of Yacht 
Race reveals this artist’s ability to 
compose a group out-of-doors. 
Alexander Brook is represented 
by a figure and a landscape, both 
having his subtle and rich color. 

A handsome nude by Leon 
Kroll and his Road from the Cove 
which won the first award at Car- 
negie Institute last year give him 
fine representation. Henry Lee 
McFee is seen with a fine figure 
study of a negro girl, awarded the 
lemple Gold Medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, and his still- 
lite Corner of a Room is beautiful 
in tone, color and arrangement. 

Frank Mechau, Jr., the Colo- 
rado painter who came into prom- 
inence through the WPA, has a 


EXHIBITED AT THE I 


EXHIBITED AT THE 
DUBOIS: “MEDITATION,” WINNER OF SECOND CLARK PRIZE 





IFTEENTH BIENNIAL, CORCORAN GALLERY, WASHINGTON 


“BOXHOLDER NO. 27” BY FRANCIS SPEIGHT, AWARDED THE THIRD CLARK PRIZE 


esting works. 
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fine landscape of the 
west called Last of the 
Wild Horses full of 
decorative quality and 
a feeling of space and 
atmosphere. 

A rather unusual 
snow landscape by 
Maurice Sterne shows 
him in a somewhat dif- 
ferent vein and Church 
Interior by the same 
artist is done with his 
usual skill in handling. 

The Chairman of 
the Corcoran Jury, 
William J. Glackens, 
shows an earlier work 
Luxembourg Gardens, 
a lovely landscape with 
children playing, hav- 
ing somewhat the qual- 
ity of Whistler. His 
flower piece and Girl 
in Black and W bite are 
also good examples. 
Daniel Garber, another 
juryman, has two 
beautiful landscapes of 
high quality, and John 


Steuart Curry, who also served on the Jury this year shows The 
Rainbow and Return of Private Davis from the Argonne, both inter- 


Lugene Speicher’s sensitive portrait of Jean in Costume is mas- 
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terly in handling, and he also has a head of “Red’’ Moore the black- 
smith whose full length portrait was included in the previous bien- 
nial and won the First Clark Prize of $2,000. 

A vigorous canvas by Jon Corbino Stampeding Bulls is full of 
action and power. Max Weber shows a fine landscape, Coal Yard, as 
well as a characteristic figure piece, Friends. Bernard Karfiol’s un- 


failing ability is vivid both in his 
figure composition and the very 
lovely Flowers on a Stool. 

John R. Conner has a fine com- 
position, The Sequestered Pool, 
very decorative and reminiscent of 
Puvis de Chavannes. A splendid 
dramatic work by Henry Mattson 
is a striking feature of the show. 
His Wings of the Morning has the 
intensity and lyric quality so suc- 
cessfully captured by this artist. 
Hanging as a pendant to it we find 
a beautiful landscape by Charles 
Burchfield called Sunburst. 

A very graceful and delicate 
figure composition by Feodore 
Zakharov of a ballet girl makes 
an interesting and attractive cen- 
ter in one of the galleries. 

The fine and able paintings are 
too numerous to mention individ- 
ually, and the general standard of 
the show, even though it is the 
largest ever held in the Corcoran, 
is very high. One feels the great 
variety of viewpoint exhibited and 
the vigor and quality of present 
day painting. There are no set pat- 
terns, and the influence of the 
School of Paris seems definitely on 
the wane. The note struck is not a 
national one in the narrow sense 
of the patriotic individuals who 
insist on “the American scene,” 
but is broad, able, encouraging, 
and full of quality and interest. 
















Nineteenth Century America Well Portrayed 
SURVEY of nineteenth century American painting, including 

\ a portrait by Copley, and several paintings of the early twen- 
tieth century, has been organized by the Marie Sterner Galleries to 
show what was being created by American artists at the same time 
that the French artists, who have claimed the attention of most of 
our galleries this early spring, were moving from Classicism to Post- 
Impressionism. 

lhe influence of the Barbizon School of France and the School 
of Munich which swayed our artists in the seventies and the influence 
of Impressionism which dominated the nineties, are made evident 
in these paintings. But apparent also 1s the spirit and temper of 
\merica. Despite the scientific content of the Impressionists’ tech- 
nique which was as completely ab- 
sorbed by our artists as by the fol- 
lowers of Monet in France, Ameri- 
can painting remained tied either 
to the realities of every day life or 
to the realities of nature. Thus, 
llomer, whose Musical Amateurs 
never Wears its welcome in the New 
York galleries, Eakins, Eastman 
Johnson, and the Pre-War Realists, 
Sloan, Glackens, and Luks, turned 
to their immediate environment for 
their subject. No less did the Ameri- 
can Impressionists, Childe Hassam, 
Prendergast, Weir, and Twacht- 
man, whose early Holland Land- 
scape contrasts its solid character 
with the broken color, diffused light 
and form of his later Impressionist- 
ic October. But Davies, Ryder, and 
l:ilshemius, even Blakelock in his 
enchanting Pegasus, the romanti- 
cists of the period, turned to nature, 
to the outdoors of their immediate 
environment which they peopled 
with the whimsical or dramatic ele- 
ments of their imagination. In 7 be 
Intruder the artist, Eilshemius, has 
invoked the whole paraphernalia of 
romantic fantasy—the nude in the 
forest, the shepherd with his crook, 
the peacock, the brook and the falls. 

Fine examples from the reper- 
toires of the artists give the exhibi- 
tion more than historical and na- 
tionalistic interest. Unique in the 
show, as in the artist’s position in 
American art, is the religious ro- 
manticist, Robert Newman, whose 
Madonna and Child is fused with 
color and shrouded with a mystical 
haze of light and shadow. The pure 
genre of Metcalf’s Ten Cent Breakfast has special interest for the 
characters—Robert Louis Stevenson, Twachtman, Theodore Robin- 
son, and Charles Birch—who, in homely comfort, sit around the 
dinner table reading, chatting, and smoking cigarettes. The figures 
in the small canvas, which was painted at Giverny in 1887, are care- 
fully organized and light which emanates from the chandelier above 
the table, the fireplace, and the cigarette which is being lighted, is 
as important a consideration as the individual portraits. 

With a mention of Glackens’ luminous Coasting, Central Park, 
Sloan’s Girl at Sewing Machine, and Robert Henri’s unusually fine 
landscape, The Seine, Paris, which in its heavy sky and tonal planes 
of greys and blacks recalls the influence of Manet, we turn to the 
two most interesting paintings in the exhibition. These are Duve- 
neck’s portrait of the child Mary Cabot Wheelwright, painted in 
Boston in 1882, and Weir’s unique portrait of a woman, called On 
the Balcony of Duveneck’s Studio. Duveneck, who was a sincere 
admirer of Velasquez has learned from him the importance of de- 
sign, tonal values, selection of significant details, restraint, and 


New Lxhibitions of the Week 





EXHIBITED AT THE MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
“MARY CABOT WHEELWRIGHT,” PORTRAIT BY DUVENECK 


forthright portrayal. From Duveneck in his turn, Weir who is 
familiar to us for his Impressionistic, sentimental landscapes and 
figure painting has carried over the principles that Duveneck ap- 
plied to his painting of 1882, probably under the tutelage of Duve- 
neck himself. Both are rare examples, not only of the work of these 
artists but of the period as a whole. M.D 


Metropolitan Impressions of Ary Stillman 


N THE paintings by Ary Stillman now on view at the Guild 
| Gallery the impressionistic style of the artist may be seen in a 
dozen or more studies of crowds. The swarming effect of a multitude 
of faces and figures is particularly susceptible to his personal han- 
dling of material, and he is plainly fascinated by the patterns that 
evolve from the moving masses at 
such focal points in a city as Times 
Square. In Theatre Hour with its 
converging lines of traffic, crowded 
streets and palpitating lights he has 
successfully created his scene, with- 
out the definite definition of a sin- 
gle object, except, perhaps a lamp 
post in the foreground. His mean- 
ing, however, comes through the 
misty atmosphere and the scene is 
alive with atmospheric suggestion. 
In the less successful canvases the 
effects are murky and the colors less 
alive. The current exhibition in- 
cludes a few paintings more de- 
scriptive than the street scenes, At 
My Window and a still-life ar- 
rangement of flowers. In these the 
artist’s ideas seem more completely 
realized, but as paintings they lack 
the interest of the others. Outdoor 
lheatre at Washington Square, in 
which the light from the stage 
strikes the crowd, shows again his 
favorite subject, and it is a dra- 
matic and sympathetic treatment 
of the theme. a 2, 


Two Groups 

HE Downtown Gallery is 

showing the work of its two 
groups of artists at present, fifteen 
vounger Americans and six of the 
group which have been identified 
with the gallery for several years. 
lhere is good painting in both divi- 
sions, and one can hardly say that 
the younger men have a monopoly 
either in freshness or buoyancy of 
approach. Their work is character- 
ized by a marked social awareness 
in some cases, and there is a feeling of more experimentation in 
technique, but there are three times as many of them represented in 
this exhibition as of the older group, so that any conclusions must 
take the numerical element into consideration. 

Among the paintings of the older group, one of the most reward- 
ing is Kuniyoshi’s Girl with Flower in Hair. So interrelated are the 
rhythmic lines in this figure, so deeply felt the design, that a sense 
of movement seems to flow throughout it. Color that is elegant and 
subtle, the marvelous pale tones of flesh, and the piquant concep- 
tion characteristic of this artist’s work generally distinguished this 
painting. Charles Sheeler’s drawing The Doorway, with its life and 
texture, might well be compared with a photograph if one wanted 
to prove the difference between the mechanical process and the 
miracle performed by the mind and feeling of an artist. 

Cikovsky and Dorothy Varian, with their experience and accom- 
plishments, act as a link between the two groups, for they have 
identified themselves with the younger artists. Each contributes a 
landscape, sensitive, atmospheric and delicate in color, as young in 
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feeling as any canvases on view. Extremely varied and full of in- 
terest is the painting of the younger group whose names are becom- 
ing better and better known as they continue to be exhibited at the 


Downtown Gallery. Out- 
standing is the work of 
Stanford Fenelle, Rainey 
Bennett, Jack Levine and 
David Fredenthal. 3. Lt. 


Paul Cadmus 


N HIS credo which 
| Paul Cadmus writes 
to accompany his first 
one man show which is 
being held at the Mid- 
town Galleries, he de- 
clares himself a satirical 
propagandist for the cor- 
rection of moral evils. 
[lis Weapons are the “sub- 
versive, selfish and dead- 
ening expressions’ of peo- 
ple and society which he 
chooses to display “in all 
their destructive maligni- 
ty.” In his written state- 
ment as in his pictorial 
and plastic expression 
Cadmus feels the pulse of 
the post-War art of New 
York and becomes one of 


its most eloquent exponents in America of the present day. 

Most of us remember the furor which, three years ago, greeted 
his PWAP painting, Tbe Fleet’s In, and its subsequent rejection by 
the Navy officials as an “insult.” The talent that, notwithstanding, 
was then apparent, has matured rapidly in the artist's recent work, 


notably in the series of four panels, A spects 
of Suburban Life, executed for the Treas- 
ury Department Art Projects. For his par- 
ticular scenes Cadmus has selected both 
the plutocratic pleasures of Polo and Golf 
and the democratic diversions of the Pub- 
lic Dock and the village Main Street. His 
comments are unsparing and ruthless. The 
fashionable woman who turns_ horror- 
stricken from the falling horse and rider 
is no less hideous than the tawdry creature 
who looks with terror at the eel which 
drops from the hook of the fisherman on 
the dock. 

lf Cadmus, like Kenneth Hayes Miller 
and his tradition which this artist shares, 
turns to his casual environment for his 
subject, for his plastic language he turns 
to more venerable traditions, reawakening 
the interest in form that led Mantegna to 
violent foreshortening, and Rubens to ro- 
bust movement. The human figure, its 
musculature, its amazing mobility, its in- 
ternal relationships in space and its inter- 
relationship with other figures in a real 
and pictorially conceived composition— 
these have commanded the attention of the 
artist. The mechanics of structure which 
intrude in the YMCA Locker Room of 
1933 and, to some extent, in The Fleet's In 
are so well integrated with the total aspect 
in the recent panels that it is only after 
some time that one sees the admirable 
treatment not only of the single panel but 
of the series which are hung in the gallery 
in their planned positions. Three panels 
hang on one wall; on either side of the 
Public Dock which is pyramidal in com- 
position, each group is carefully composed 
in opposed diagonals so that the climax is 
reached at the pinnacle of the pyramid in 
the central panel. 





EXHIBITED AT THE BOYER GALLERIES 


MEDITERRANEAN BRILLIANCE IN “LUNCH IN THE SUN” BY EMLEN ETTING 





EXHIBITED AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
CADMUS’ LUMINOUS “GILDING THE ACROBATS” 
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In this work of the past two years the young artist has also made 
great progress in the selection of his colors which are much less shrill 
than in Coney Island of 1934, though still higher in key than the 


mellow tonality of Ma- 
Se =«(jorcan Fisherman of 
= 1932. The extreme linear 
character of the artist’s 
work of 1934 has also 
been tempered in his later 
work which is constructed 
with more modeling and 
greater plasticity. 

A group of etchings 
and drawings, in char- 
acter like the great 
draughtsman of fifteenth 
century Germany, AIl- 
brecht Diirer, help to ver- 
ify the rare ability of this 
thirty-two year old artist 
who promises to play a 
dominant role in the 
growing art of this coun- 
try. M. D. 


Emlen Etting 
if HREE distinct 
moods, each handled 
with an ease and surety 


that has outgrown tech- 
nical problems, may be 


seen in the canvases of Emlen Etting now hanging in the Boyer Gal- 
leries. Semi-abstract symbolical form here emanates a mystery akin 
to Chirico’s early work and contrasts sharply with a distracting 
joie de vivre, while a more romantic and melancholy vein may be 
seen in Rendezvous and The Islands, in Which this brilliant colorist 


has voluntarily confined himself to somber 
tones. 

Most typical and satisfying, however, 
are those canvases painted in clean and 
joyous colors whose sophistication is re- 
vealed only in Etting’s sapient tricks of 
perspective. Pure areas of pigment are 
made to participate in the picture by a 
series of agreeable distortions in which, as 
in Lunch in the Sun, bottles and glasses 
amiably jostle one another. In Peter, a 
massively architectural head, the illusion 
of vast size is created, giving a dominating 
significance to the design of the features. 
This fine balance between design and con- 
tent also distinguishes Departure, where 
the nostalgic ship in the distance is offset 
by whimsical treatment of the stair rail. 
Fine color composition in Arches of Tri- 
umph and Solitude gives to these more ab- 
stract conceptions a vigorous life that is 
often wanting in such departures from 
reality. R. F. 


German Sculpture 


HE opening of the Buchholz Gallery 

with a small but unusually arresting 
show of German sculptors is an event of 
considerable interest in New York. To the 
already familiar names of Kolbe, Barlach, 
Lehmbruch and Sintenis are added those 
of two newcomers to America, Richard 
Scheibe and Gerard Marcks. The outstand- 
ing pieces of the show are, however, the 
Kolbe statuettes with their self-contained 
synthesis of gesture and motion. Kolbe vol- 
untarily breaks up line and mass, yet there- 
by loses none of the integral unity of his fig- 
ures. Accentuating the sculptor’s problems 
in what must necessarily be awkward 
arrangements of arms and legs, he achieves 
a result fundamentally not unlike Lipchitz 
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design evolved from a spiral theme 
A larger figure, though beautifully 
balanced, loses by its static pose. 

Sarlach show the 
latter’s mastery of design, though the 
perfect working out of line in / be 
Fluteplavyer suggests a_bas-reliet 
rather than round form. Of Lehm- 
bruch there is a familiar and beautiful 
Bending Torso, one of the rare sculp- 
tural fragments that is complete in it- 
self, and an earlier Meditation whose 
intense repose foreshadows Maillol 
Che colts of Renée Sintenis have none 
of the slightness usually associated 
with small animal sculpture. Astride 
one of these a charming figure of a 
small boy sits with all the ease of 
Verrocchio’s famous rider R. F. 


lwo pieces by 


Montparnasse Painters 
yan THING of a novelty is of- 


fered by the René Gimpel Gal- 
lery in its present show, “Montpar- 
nasse Painters of 1920.” One hundred 
and thirty-five paintings ranged three 
and four on the walls of the spacious 
gallery give an account, while emu- 
lating it, of the colorful confusion of 
the Spring Fair that is held each year 
in Montparnasse, near the inimitable 
Café du Dome. To enhance the spirit 
of local color many of the canvases are 
hung without their frames. 

The purpose of the show is to pre- 
sent the artists who, around 1920, were 
exhibiting their work to the Montpar- 
nasse public. Most of the artists were 


in which forms unconnected with a solid foundation rhythmically 
unroll themselves from an inner core. Listening to Earth, one of the 
most strikingly successful pieces, is built on his favorite tripod plan 
and has, in addition to its awkward and touching grace, a striking 





EXHIBITED AT THE RENE GIMPEL GALLERY 


LURCAT’S DECORATIVE “PORTRAIT 


young and unknown. Some like Chirico, Derain, and Léger were 


already impressing their artistic personalities on their contempo- 
raries. Some like Chagall, Raoul Dufy, Marcoussis, Rouault, Sou- 
tine, and Max Ernst were to step from relative obscurity to the foot- 
lights of attention. But others like the poetic landscapist Esnault 
and the sensitive Fautrier were, regrettably, to make their exit. 
Among a maelstrom of styles which accompanied the disintegra- 
tion of the Cubist movement one notes three striking divisions. One 
is the architectonic, controlled, formal, severe and decorative art of 
the followers of Cubism—Léger, Marcoussis, and Lurcat who is 


represented by a distin- 
guished portrait of a wo- 
man. A second is the more 
subjective and personal 
expressionism, imagina- 
tive improvisations and 
fantasies that are both 
lyrical like Dufy, Cha- 
gall, Coutand, and Ernst 
whose Decoration, num- 
ber 42, 1s one of the most 
noteworthy paintings in 
the exhibition, and dy- 
namic and explosive like 
Soutine whose chaotic, 
muddy colored painting, 
The Village, testifies to 
the great progress made 
by this artist during the 
past fifteen years. A third 
group is comprised of the 
naive, fresh, candid prim- 
itivists, Bauchant and 
Vivin and the less amia- 


ble Kiki. Perhaps a THE ROMANTIC MOOD OF NICHOLAS LUISI IN “BOAT YARD, CITY ISLAND” 





EXHIBITED AT ANOTHER PLACE 


D'UNE 


fourth group should be added to include Vlaminck, Oudot, Dufresne, 
and Derain, the naturalists who never lost sight of the object as the 
subject of their paintings. 
Altogether the show is an engaging spectacle and one that teaches 
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a happy, reassuring lesson to those of 
us who visit our own large group 
shows and feel downhearted at so 
much chaff among the seed. M. D. 


Nicholas Luisi 


~~. brooding, in no way un- 
pleasant melancholy pervades 
the work of Nicholas Luisi now on 
view at Another Place. A painter who 
has been deeply influenced by having 
lived for several years at sea, there is 
hardly a canvas shown here which 
does not reflect his passion for the look 
of water. In Pigeon Cove at Evening 
he is fascinated by its opalescent effect 
in light, and he has evolved a jewel- 
like radiance of color to project his 
vision. Water in his paintings seems 
to glow and catch the light, to absorb 
its rays and to reveal new values of 
tone under the influence of his gentle, 
romantic mood. Barns at Yaddo is an 
example of a more vigorous and pow- 
erful effect of which he achieves 
through color. Here the glint of light 
on a red barn produces an effect dra- 
matic in its feeling. In nearly all of 
the paintings a balanced color har- 
mony forms the basis of each funda- 
mental design, his spatial relationships 
being determined by gradations of 
color. Boat Yard reveals his char- 
acteristic treatment of a favorite 
theme—luminous water, forms which 
have a rhythmic relationship and 
tonal balance, the whole conceived in a 
mood of gentle, pensive character. J. L. 


Landscapes and Portraits by Benjamin 


ERSHON BENJAMIN has his first one-man show at Contem- 

J porary Arts. Sixteen oils and nine gouaches, although uneven 

in quality, show that this thirty-eight year old artist has passed his 
novitiate. A broad, sketchy treatment of brush and wash, somber 
tones of a low key, and vague nuances, give these paintings a ro- 
mantic nostalgia that is, coincidently, akin to the work of the Neo- 
Romanticist, Bérard. The painter is most successful with his gouaches 


which include two fine 
figure studies, a girl in a 
white blouse and a girl in 
a rust sweater. Another 
gouache, a coastal scene 
in which a luminous blue 
lights the evening scene, 
shows Benjamin’s land- 
scapes at their best. The 
solid forms of buildings 
congeal the space into an 
aesthetic unity which is 
lacking in his wooded 
landscapes, in which the 
artist has lost the feeling 
for form in an atmos- 
phere that does not add 
compensating values. 
The portrait of Ann, 
one of the outstanding 
oils, is a startling com- 
position. T he brooding 
figure of the girl, intensi- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Its purchase was made from the sub- 
scriptions of the Friends of the Fogg 
Museum. 

In composition it is almost naively 
simple. The Virgin faces us, the Child 
sits nearly upright on her lap, both 
heads are in alignment. To the sculp- 
tor this arrangement presented the 
fewest possible problems; to the wor- 
shiper the utmost concentration. The 
Child is enframed by the lines of her 
arms, her robe and her veil. At first 
the faces seem large, plain in their 
modeling, and almost staring. On 
further reflection this impassive ex- 
pression, this gaze fixed on distance, 
creates an impression of superhuman 
size, of supernatural awe. 

In the sculptural contour we are 
struck by the same suppression as in 
the figures themselves; even the usual 
breaks are fused by the drooping veil 
and sleeves. But within this contour 
may be found great beauties of line: 
the radiating folds of the robe, the 
long parallels of the veil that crosses 
them, the slow curves that flow over 
arm and knee to the ground. Here is 
the later grace added to earlier 
severity that reveal a sculptor of the 
latter half of the twelfth century, and 
an origin near the Ile de France. 

This impressive solemnity shows 
itself to be the survival of a long tra- 
dition. Position of mother and child, 
the shape of their countenances, the 
very expression of their eyes, reach 
far back to the hieratic art of the 
Byzantine empire. Even the hand of 
the child, that can still be inferred as 
raised in blessing, is the right hand, 
according to the manner of the East- 
ern orthodox ritual. 

Ten years ago scholars considered 
that such a group as this derived from 
eastern scenes of the Adoration of 
the Magi. Since the recovery of the 
mosaics in Aye Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, we may see in it an independ- 


ent conception, the Majesty of the Virgin, such as is to be found in 
one of its earliest forms in the great mosaic at the entrance of that 
church, then the most renowned in the world. This dates from the 
late tenth century, some two hundred years before the little altar 
figure. But in the mosaic the mother is by no means the gentle 
Madonna of the Renaissance and of our own day, not even the 
majestic Queen of Heaven as in thirteenth century Chartres. This 
is she who is named in her mosaic “Mother of God.” It is that con- 
ception, that gives purport to this humble image. 

The Fogg Museum now has the distinction of containing three 
authentic works by El Greco. The latest, which has recently been 
put on exhibition, is The Agony in the Garden and comes as a loan 
from Mr. Arthur Sachs. It is listed and illustrated by A. L. Mayer 
in his two books on El Greco and dated between 1590 and 1508. 


ART THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


Cambridge: A Twelfth Century Madonna 


rT XO [TS series of Romanesque capitals, its apostle column from 

Compostella and its thirteenth century tomb figure, the Fogg 
\iuseum has just added a new example of mediaeval art, a Virgin 
and Child, in wood, of the twelfth century. This was obtained from 
the firm of Durlacher Brothers and is believed to have come from 
the Ile de France or the adjacent region. Though parts of the heads 
and the base have been lost through decay, the little statue has a 
remarkable flavor of its century. Among the examples generally 
known it appears to be excelled only by one of those in the Louvre. 








RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE FOGG ART MUSEUM 
FRENCH XII CENTURY VIRGIN AND CHILD IN WOOD 


The copy in the National Gallery, London, he considers a workshop 
product and this the original. In the Museum it fills the style inter- 
val between the early Money Changers and the very late Visitation. 


Seattle: Mn Annual Exhibition of Prints 


RIENCH and English artists came out prominently among the 

_ prize winners in the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Northwest 
Printmakers, now current at the Seattle Art Museum. Both of these 
two countries’ artists richly deserved the awards. Téte, a lithograph 
by Frans Masareel of the French School, is the finest print in the 


exhibition, an excellent character 
study and a vigorous drawing. His 
contemporary Survage, is also among 
the winners, with a set of four wood 
cuts, La Feuille, L’Otseau, Le Poisson 
and L’Oeil. 

Leon Underwood, of England, re- 
ceived a purchase prize for Mexican 
Idyll, a color block print in the more 
modern manner that has real distinc- 
tion. His second print The Fisher- 
men, is perhaps a better work, with 
a fine interwoven pattern. Also from 
I:ngland is Margaret Bruce, whose 
wood engraving Fishing for Chubb, 
is among the prizes. 

Ruth Penington, Seattle graphic 
artist, was the only prize winner from 
the Northwest. Her vivid color block 
print is an abstraction, interestingly 
organized in powerful blue, red, yel- 
low, black and white. 

Paul Landacre, American, has 
August Seventh, a very refined and 
precisely cut wood engraving, that 
has a serene softness of contour, rich 
deep blacks and vivid illumination. 
T. Craig, American, with his litho- 
graph, Winter Evening, a pale, slight 
hillside view, is the seventh and last 
purchase prize. 


Rochester: Purchase of 
An Austrian Primitive 


N AUSTRIAN primitive, Christ 

on the Mount of Olives, by the 
Master of Herzogenburg has been 
acquired by The Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery to complete the Helen 
Barrett Montgomery Bequest, which 
had brought a fourth century funeral 
stele to the Classical collections in 
October. Painted before 1500, this 
panel had long been in the possession 
of the Kloster Nonnberg in Salzburg, 
a Benedictine convent founded in 
1009, and is attributed by Suida to 
the Master of Herzogenburg and the 


last decade of the fifteenth century. This places it among the interna- 
tional influences of the Viennese school, the important meeting point 
of northern European and Italian tendencies and at the turn from 
the formal art of the illuminators and fresco painters to the contem- 
porary realism of individualized figures and bodies modeled in space. 

Recent studies by Hans Tietze and others have tended to differen- 
tiate Austrian painting from the German School of which it has long 
been merely a province. It becomes increasingly characteristic of a 
country that lies so far to the east in Europe that western influences 
from Germany, France and The Netherlands reached it late while 
southern, from Italy, came sooner and more direct. 

Christ on the Mount of Olives is predominantly German in feeling, 
in the spiritual sentiment which pervades the poignant situation and 
the degree of realistic observation which its details profess. It is 
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also Western Gothic directly descended from the illuminators in 
the zoned landscape banded with millefleurs, the conventionalized 
V ount and the diapered gold sky. But in the strongly modeled figures 
in their heavy folds, the spatial size of the landscape and the evident 
interest in perspective, it 1s also strongly Ital- 
ian. |The gold sky and stylized mountain are 
strikingly similar to the Austrian Scenes from 
the Legend of St. Thecla of about 1510, in the 
Metropolitan Museum and to the Swabiano 
Mount of Olives, of about 1495, in the Walters 
Gallery of Baltimore 


Pittsburgh: Arthur B. Davies 


PRY HE South's Breath, a painting by Arthur 

B. Davies has been presented to the Car- 
negie Institute’s permanent collection by 
Stephen C. Clark, of New York. The canvas 
Was painted about 1920 and signed in the lower 
left-hand corner. It was purchased by Mr 
Clark in February, 1924, from the Ferargil 
Galleries to which it had been consigned di- 
rectly from the studio of the artist. In 1925 Mr. 
Clark lent the painting, together with some 
others by Arthur B. Davies, to Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and it has been at the Institute since that 
time. The gift of this painting makes the 
second Davies oil now owned by Carnegie In- 
stitute. The other, At the Chestnut Root, was have SY tae 
purchased in 1930 for the permanent collection 


lhe painting The South's Breath belongs to the last period of the 
artist's career, when he was more than ever interested in the problem 
of rhythm—the rhythm of figures in nature, in which human beings 
seem to take on a oneness with their environment. 

In the foreground of the canvas, just off center and extending 
almost its full height, are two nude female figures facing toward 
the background with arms raised above their heads. In design and 
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arrangement they are reminiscent of El Greco, whose influence on 

Arthur B. Davies was very marked. The landscape is rendered in 

tones of green. The feeling engendered by the painting is a sense of 

the complete harmony of all its elements—human forms and hills, 
sky, woods and waterfall. 


Cleveland: Rare Benin Bronzes 


REMARKABLE collection of bronzes 
from the ancient Kingdom of Benin is 
now on view at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
hese, with the exception of one piece, the 
bronze cock lent by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
come from the collection of Louis Carré, the 
well known authority on the art of this civiliza- 
tion. 
hough a few ivories had found their way to 
Europe where they were preserved in the treas- 
ure of the Kings of France, these bronzes were 
not known until 1897 when Europeans pene- 
trated into the country and discovered the 
ruined palaces of the king in the city of Benin. 
Ivories and bronzes, looted by British sailors, 
were later sold off by the Admiralty as war 
booty and acquired by museums and private 
collectors. Thus became known the art of this 
mysterious civilization whose origins are even 
today shrouded in mystery. The beauty of the 
portrait heads from Benin and their unique 
qualities of design have become more and more 
appreciated. Of them the great German scholar, 
Felix von Luschan wrote: “Benvenuto Cellini himself could not 
have made better casts, nor anyone else before or since to the present 
day.”” Being made by the cire perdue, or lost wax process which per- 
mits only one example to be cast from the mold, each Benin bronze 
is unique. This splendid group of sculptures gives a unique oppor- 
tunity of judging a too little known phase of African art at its best, 
adding also no little distinction to the museum’s collection. 
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Be BY THE ART NEWS announces the publication of its 4 Bd 
THIRT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY SUPPLEMENT, 
containing about 200 pages, many in full color, on May 1, 1937 


@. The illustration above, “The Chess Players,” by Francisco di Giorgio, is one of those accompanying The Maitland F. Griggs Collection, 
by Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of The Art News, one of the featured articles in the 35th Anniversary Supplement. @ Other articles include: 
Master Works of French Sculpture: From the Gothic to the Renaissance, by Marcel Aubert, Curator of Gothic Art, The Louvre; The Renoirs 
in America: an appreciation in connection with the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Exhibition opening in May, by Henry McBride, Art Editor, 
New York Sun; Chinese Paintings in the Del Drago Collection, by Ludwig Bachhofer, Professor of Oriental Art, University of Chicago; 
English and French Furniture and Decorative Art in the Eighteenth Century: an essay on counter influence, by Edward Wenham, former Editor 


of The Connoisseur, New Directions in Native Painting: an analysis of living American art, by Martha Davidson, Critic, The Art News. 


ped The price of the Supplement will be TWO DOLLARS A COPY be 


@. The Supplement is issued FREE to annual subscribers. If you do not now subscribe and wish to have a copy of the 1937 Supplement, as 
well as the forty regular issues of The Art News, mail your check at once for a year’s subscription. Single copies of the Supplement alone are $2.00 
each. Former Art News Supplements are now out of print and have become collectors’ items. Be sure you receive the 35th Anniversary Supple- 


ment by subscribing at once: YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $7 IN THE U. S.; $8 ELSEWHERE. 


Bi THE ART NEWS, 136 East 57th Street, New York BM 
London, Bank Buildings l6a St. James’s Street, S.W. | 
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EXHIBITED AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY'S GALLERIES, LONDON 
‘A BASKET OF FLOWERS” PAINTED BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 


Lhe Art News of London 





T Hk exhibition at the Fine Art Society's Galleries of flower paint- 

ings and other works by George Sheringham (who was re- 
cently among the first half-dozen artists to be honored by the De- 
sign and Industries Association) displays at once a rare distinction 
and charm. With a number of memorable stage décors to his credit 
and with many important London interiors an eloquent testimony 
to his skill and originality in decoration, Sheringham now presents 
flower pieces, so subtle in their rhythms of line and color as to be 
worthy of being made the central point for further decorative 
schemes. Some fan designs and scenes for Shakespearean drama are 
indicative of the range of this artist's talent. 


T IS with regret that the news of the death of the well known 

critic and art expert, Frank Rinder, has been learned. For many 
years art correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, Rinder’s most 1m- 
portant contribution in the field of art was through his position as 
adviser to the Felton Beuest and National Gallery of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne. In this capacity he secured many famous works of art for 
Australia which were selected with great discrimination and with the 
idea of building up a collection not only fine in itself but one which 
might serve as an artistic background in a country where as yet little 
effort has been made in this direction. 

Frank Rinder was the author of various critical works, among 
them one on The Royal Scottish Academy. 


xz A RECENT sale in London the famous collection of Shake- 

speare portraits formed by the veteran authority, Marion II. 
Spielmann, was bought by Gabriel Wells and will be brought to 
America. Though this includes paintings, busts, medals and many 
other representations of the great dramatist, Spielmann himself has 
proved that no genuine contemporary Shakespeare portrait is in 
existence. 


agen the famous collection of old master drawings known 
as “The Devonshire Gems” the Duke of Devonshire has cur- 
rently lent a number of important works to Bristol University. Sel- 
dom seen in public, these include some of the finest examples rang- 
ing over a variety of schools and periods. Particularly important 
are a Raphael drawing of a nude female figure, a notable Holbein 
portrait and a study of St. Martin dividing his cloak with the beg- 
gar by Rubens, thought to have been a study for the figure in the 
Windsor painting of this subject. 
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American Art. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE VAN LIER GALLERY, AMSTERDAM 
GROTESQUE AFRICAN WOODEN MASK FROM THE CAMEROONS 
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e Art News of Parts 
% | 
\ THIER large Degas exhibition organized by M. Ernest 
Rouart at the Orangerie coincides with celebrations of the 
- painter in America and more than ever proves his position and in- 
- fluence on the artistic tradition of today. Among the less seen works 
hanging here are two from the Rouart Collection, a pastel, Chez —————_—, 
n la Modiste, and the unfinished Portrait of Mlle. Rouart which 
| vlistically st alfway betwee > dark ‘s of early his- iC TTT] ) 
t st listic lly st inds halfway between the dark tones of early his SPECIAL NUMBERS 
Vv torical compositions and a later and freer style. From the Musée cian 
is de Lyons comes the Café Concert des Ambassadeurs with its bril- OF THE 
ye liant delineation of shabby back-stage life. BURI IN( rTON MAGAZINE 
s / 4h1 a a 4 
e 
re \V JY 11H further advance notices of the Paris Exposition comes eae A 
- ao > . Yecember 1931 and January 1932 
the announcement of a painting by Raoul Dufy tracing the ee L and January. 
history of electricity and which, in keeping with the gargantuan FRENCH PAINTING BY PAUL JAMOT 
n , . . . : 
growth of modern industry and science, is to be the largest in the (Assistant Keeper of Paintings at the Lowvre, Paris) 
1\ . . - we . , ° . | 
. world, even eclipsing the famous Tintoretto in Venice. Painted The most distinguished of all French Art Historians, Monsieur Paul _ || 
with a transparent pigment especially prepared for this work, the Jamot, sums up, at once simply, concisely and pe ig te the || 
< nie ‘ om: ; tire history of French painting fro period of the Primitive: | 
“" finished canvas, measuring thirty-five by one hundred and ninety entire history of Urench painting fom the perod c the Pima Wp fi 
.]- : Rice aikia” ie ; 7 to the year 1900 (living artists only being excluded). Illustrated in Colour _ ||| 
feet, will decorate the electricity pavillon. Classical gods, models of and Monotone. Price for the two numbers $2.00. Ht 
) - . . . - . . 
* factories, the interior of a generating plant, atomic clusters and 
1e ‘oe . . sade - : ie _ ; . 7. 4 Fi. : - 
“h pei omg. hus of the = ee recon, Seamponic ie of December 1933 
modern times are some of the subjects treated here. The assistance ~ , : _ 
. “i NGL . BY HERBERT READ 
He of photographs and models, and six helpers working under Dufy’s ENGLISH ARI 
supervision have been necessitated in order to complete the painting The author has attempted in this survey to give a complete bird’s-eye 
ng in time for the May opening of the Exposition. | view of the development of English art. It is not a summary of names and 
‘ dates, but an investigation of the essential nature of English Art, from 
Bris ss ; : me}? ; j its beginning in the Anglo-Saxon period to the middle of the nineteenth 
ie- A’ PHI: Van Lier Galleries in Amsterdam the collection of M. ‘|| century. Illustrated in Colour and Monotone. Price $1.00. 
H. Charles Ratton, comprising some fifty examples of African | 
" > on » a ee e , ¢ = te . > : Vor =) ‘ > | 
to sculpture, is rating display. a bee pork aluable ete are May 1935 
a number of Benin bronzes, including a bas-relief of a court digni- 
n) | Pegi : a ||| ART TREASURES IN THE BRITISH 
sas tary holding a letter, a panther’s head and a head of a queen with || -ASURES I 2 
in elaborately worked crown. From the Sudan comes a long-horned | ROYAL PALACES 
carving of an antelope in which the value of decorative motifs 1s i \ survey of the Royal Collections at Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, 
used to the full, while an interlacing pattern of the finest workman- Hampton Court and Holyrood House, written from the scholarly point 
; : 4 a . f view. by five writers of the highest standing. Illustrated in C 
wn ship may be seen on a long cylindrical drum from the Belgian os aos dai te $1.00 of the highest standing. Illustrated in Colour and | 
: J 3 d . - 11] Nionotone. ce ¢ ° 
ur- Congo. Wooden masks from the Ivory Coast and the Cameroons ] 
e|- complete a show of unusual interest. | P : : : : . se 
ng- | THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, LTD. __ | 
ant NE of the most promising young artists in Paris today is Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1. | 
“in yiséle Ferrandier whose paintings are to be seen at the Galeries | petal ead Dalal til a iat ] 
. F_ Gisele Ferrandier whose painting “pe enti e aH || | BRENTANO’S BOOK STORES, E. WEYHE, | 
oe mete snetr: . ‘ excelle ’ arrange - ns oh ~ _ ; , . ; | 
eg Katia Granoff. Penetrating portraits anc exce ently arrangec stl INC., 586 Fifth Avenue, New York 794 Lexington Avenue, New York 
the lifes culminate in the striking freedom of her landscapes of the | 








Midi whose atmosphere and freshness she so successfully captures. 
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THE ART NEWS 


Figure Pieces by the French Masters 
(Continued from page 12) 


artists of Japan from whom they learned the value and the means 
of artistic pattern. 

lwo paintings symbolizing maternity by Carriére and Picasso 
(Meére et Enfant, illustrated on the cover, one of the finest works of 
his blue period) and a stirring version of the Trompette de la Garde 
by Geéricault (ca. 1812) belong to the same type of figure piece as 
those by Toulouse-Lautrec and Daumier already mentioned. In all 
these the figure is a personification, a symbol of the subject rather 
than the subject itself. On the other hand the portrait of the lovely 
Mile. de La Boutrage painted in 1834 by Delacroix, but very much 
under the influence of England which Delacroix had visited nine 
years before, and the poetic, sculptural portrait of Monsieur Nodler 
(dated ’66) by Courbet, these speak most directly to the observer, 
without the conscious interference of the artist’s personality which 
was so evident in the other paintings. They are circumscribed by 
their frame and confined to it without a background as without 
time, save the time, as the place, of their portrayal. Interesting], 
enough these paintings bear the names of the persons, not titles such 
as Dans les Roses. We think, then, that these are portraits and not 
figure pieces, though we are happy that Knoedler’s, by having a 
contrary opinion, included them in a stimulating exhibition which 
no one should miss. 


Boston Rediscovers a Gentile Bellini 
(Continued from page 13) 


and the other attributed to him, the subject of the Boston portrait 
may be tentatively regarded as the Doge Pasquale Malipiero, whose 
brief reign from 1457 to 1462 was comparatively undistinguished. 
No record of a painted portrait of Malipiero has yet been found, 
though an inadequate likeness may be seen in this doge’s tomb, 
erected in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, by Pietro Lombardo. 
There exists also an inferior engraved portrait by Nani. The Guidi- 
zani medals reveal a middle-aged man, whose austere features and 
alert expression are echoed in the Boston painting. The analogy is 
particularly striking in the treatment of mouth and eye, and in the 
taut lines of the face. 

The comparison is admittedly tenuous because of technical dis- 
crepancies which arise in scale and medium. However, since the in- 
ternal evidence for the early date of the portrait finds external sup- 
port in the probable identity of the doge, the tempting conclusion 
that Gentile painted Malipiero—if, indeed, this be he—during the 
doge’s reign, and prior to his death in 1462, is not untenable. In all 
fairness, it must be said that the entire problem awaits a more con- 
crete solution in the form of documents yet undiscovered. Mean- 
while, the simple beauty of the portrait will suffice to establish its 
prominence among the Museum’s most treasured objects. 


An Important View of Rembrandt 


(Continued from page 9) 


to observe this formative phase of the artist, in seems to show him 
not only as author but also in the flesh, in the person of the plumed 
harpist who stands at the back. If this is true, it is quite certain that 
the others are members of Rembrandt’s family, for their likenesses 
are easily reconciled with those the artist painted a few years later. 
Yet the interest here lies in style rather than subject: the unneces- 
sarily complicated composition, quite in the Baroque spirit of the 
day, and the opulent, garish color. Typical product of the teaching 
of Lastman and the influence of the Italianizing tendency of his con- 
temporaries, whose southern models were the Bassani and other 
late Venetians as well as the Roman school around the Carracci, the 
Musical Party already shows the youthful Rembrandt astonishingly 
adept with his brush and, more than that, beginning to order and 
individualize the chaotic Baroque forms he had inherited. Quite 
apart from the successful tactile evocation of such items as the silver 
cup on the table, the various cloth textures and the books and 
musical instruments, the picture has a certain charm because of its 
uninhibited demonstration of formal decadence on the part of a 
detached newcomer, which ought to be especially appreciated today 
because of the increased understanding for the virtues and vices of 
Baroque. 

How rapidly Rembrandt emerged from these decayed but encum- 
bering stylistic bonds is seen in the Laughing Self-Portrait of but 
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five years later. The coloristic eccentricities of his mannerist men- 
tors fully digested, he is already enough of a classicist to conceive 
a portrait as purely the vision of a human head, without trappings 
or by-play. He has learned, moreover, that light can be treated, 
albeit with far greater difficulty, in monochrome a good deal more 
effectively than in the polytonality of half a decade before. Scarcely 
less fascinating than the obvious record of development is the re- 
vealing likeness of the artist, which shouts out his callow youth 
instantaneously with an inevitable proclamation of his sure genius. 
Such 1s the human drama associated with Rembrandt which some- 
how can never be escaped. 

But of course the cynosure of the exhibition is the /uno, suddenly 
again famous for its recent dramatic rediscovery, dust and dirt 
laden, in the storeroom of a Rhenish museum, and now lent through 
the courtesy of Messrs. D. Katz of Holland. This is the picture which, 
mentioned in 1065 as in work and in 1678 as the property of Harmen 
Becker of Amsterdam, figured in the Rembrandt literature as a 
“Jost work” until its current reappearance. 

Full of the titanic combination of emotive power and technical 
virtuosity which always makes a first meeting with the late work of 
Rembrandt almost a physical as well as an aesthetic trial, the 
painting demands leisured and repeated views for a real under- 
standing of its complex nature. The startling force of the single, 
absolutely frontal figure, appearing, as one first comes upon it, 
larger than life size, is an impression not easily obliterated. 

lo define the exact nature of this vision of the Greek goddess is 
not easy, for if one takes into account the stilted, even banal con- 
cept of the iconography of Classic mythology prevalent in the mid- 
seventeenth century, it becomes obvious that such an epic, deeply 
emotive personification of the great female deity must have had a 
definitely personal source within the artist. It would be a serious 
error to assume that this is simply some everyday Dutch girl—pos- 
sibly Hendrickje, whose idealized features may be depicted—theatri- 
cally dressed up in royal and heavenly robes. Though such was often 
Rembrandt's procedure, behind it there was ever a deeper signifi- 
cance. Here that may have prompted the moving spirituality, 
stronger even than in most late Rembrandts, which pervades this 
picture and gives it an indubitably religious aspect. In this connec- 
tion | have wondered whether the composition—so reminiscent in 
the wide flung, all-embracing cloak of the Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia of Italian trecento and quattrocento painting and of the 
Schutzmantel-Jungfrau of Rhenish Gothic sculpture which per- 
sonify the protecting grace of the Holy Virgin—may not have had 
its source in some such representation which Rembrandt, inveterate 
collector and observer of the art of the past, somewhere came across. 
If it is remembered that Rembrandt was the only important painter 
of Christian subjects in the Protestant Netherlands, it is not difficult 
to supply the further hypothesis that this is truly a religious image, 
and one of the Holy Virgin crowned as Queen of Heaven—the place, 
as a matter of fact, which she derived from Juno in Early Christian 
iconography. Surely this would account for the unworldliness, the 
enchanting mysticism of this figure who represents so much more 
than the clearly defined, cold majesty of a Classic goddess. It was 
this fundamental mystery, romantic in the same sense that Gothic 
art is romantic, with which Rembrandt identified himself more and 
more strongly throughout his life. Here, very nearly at the end, 
dealing with a figure who, in any case, symbolizes and guards the 
infinite before which he himself is about to stand, he seems to have 
sought most penetratingly for the substance of eternity. 

Yet it is the painting which, in the last analysis, is the thing. There 
are such matters as the inexplicable, well nigh unbelievable archi- 
tecture of brushwork which foreshortens the figure’s right arm; the 
sense of roundness and warmth and life and of the torso beneath the 
tight cloth-of-gold bodice and waist; the unearthly and quite 
ethereal streaks of blue on Juno’s right shoulder which indicate the 
outer color of her ermine-lined cloak; the many-stringed rope of 
pearls, of which each one is conceived as a separate, living organism 
catching and reflecting the light in its own right; the golden lights 
of the hair as it recedes into the background. Enumeration, how- 
ever, has little point. The strongest quality of this technique is its 
meaning in terms of today, its meaning as it is regarded with the 
eyes of painting experience since 1665. One of the amazing facts 
concerning the late work of Rembrandt is that understanding of it 
has become complete only since such men as Manet and Cézanne 
furnished the proper sights with which to regard it. Thus such a 
painting as the /uno belongs to the present as much as to the past. 
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THE ART NEWS 
COMING AUCTIONS 


Nellis et al, Collection of Fine Paintings 


N‘ YT ABLE paintings including examples by Turner, Constable. 
AN Corot, and Hobbema, comprising property of Mrs. Marion 
8B. Nellis, a Pennsylvania private collector, and other owners, will 
be dispersed at public sale at the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries on the evening of April 8, following exhibition from 
\pril 3. Six paintings by Albert Pinkham Ryder, which come from 
the estate of his artist-friend, Charles Melville Dewey, and twelve 
wash drawings by Auguste Rodin of figures in motion are also in- 
cluded. 

The important Blois on the Banks of the Loire by J. M. W. 
lurner is a hazy view of the river with the turrets and towers of the 
chateau rising in misty outline. Of the several rural subjects by 
Constant Troyon of the French nineteenth century school the most 
notable is Le Retour a la Ferme, in which cows and sheep are seen 
advancing up a pasture path, the coat of the white cow effectively 
catching the light of late afternoon sun. Other important landscapes 
are the John Constable London from Hampstead Heath, in which 
the dome of St. Paul’s is glimpsed on the far horizon, and The Mill 
by the Dutch seventeenth century artist Meindert Hobbema. A char- 
acteristic Corot is included in Marais de Sin-Dechy prés Douai and 








NELLIS ET AL. SALE: AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
“BLOIS, ON THE BANKS OF THE LOIRE” BY J. M. W. TURNER 


a Claude Monet River View is also of note. The American school 
is well represented by several landscapes by J. Francis Murphy tn- 
cluding Sycamores and a study of sunlight on brilliant foliage and 
light green grass entitled Grey and Gold. Works of an early period 
include Ecce Homo by Aelbert Bouts, certified by Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner, Michiel Coxie’s The Ascension, and a large Christ Bearing 
the Cross attributed to Tintoretto and at one time in the collection 
of the Empress Maria Theresa of Austria. 

Other significant paintings of the sale include /ndian Teepee at 
Twilight by Blakelock and Schreyer’s The Oasis, with Arabs and 
pack horses resting near a ruined mosque; works by Daubigny, 
Dupré, Jacque, Isabev, and Breton; Sleeping Nude by Frieseke, A 
Norfolk Farm by Cotman, and a Ziem River View;Lake Country 
with cascading streams by Old Crome; The Prince of Orange Land- 
ing at Torbay by Turner; Jacob Maris’s Scheveningen Beach show- 
ing a fishing boat beached at low tide with two men unloading into 
a wagon alongside. 


Hoblitzelle-Steel Tapestries and Furniture 


ENAISSANCE and other fine tapestries, English and French 
furniture, Georgian silver, and other interior appointments 
comprising property of Clarence Hoblitzelle, Mrs. Florence Steel, 
and of other owners will be dispersed at public sale on the after- 
noon of April 9, following exhibition from April 3 at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries. Outstanding is an important 
Brussels verdure tapestry with game fowl rising from reeds and a 
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HOBLITZELLE-STEEL SALE! AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
hare scurrying beneath the trees, the foliage finely executed in rich 
greens shading to autumn russet. The tapestry dates from about 
1090. 

Others of the notable weaves included in the sale are a rare Fran- 
conian Renaissance interpretation of The Judgment of Solomon, 
within an elaborate border featuring vignettes of The Annunciation 
and The Nativity, and a Louis XVI Aubusson with damassé ground 
centring a medallion woven with a mill and peasants fishing. An 
outstanding item in the French furniture group is a Regence palis- 
sandre commode containing four drawers veneered with strikingly 
marked light woods and enriched with gilded bronze mounts. The 
English furniture is mainly Georgian mahogany featuring a Shera- 
ton break-front bookcase with pointed arch mullions in the glazed 
doors and the cornice with a satinwood fillet inlay of lunette orna- 
ment. One of the most important items of silver in the sale is an 
urn on pedestal by Paul Storr, celebrated silversmith of the George 
111 period, molded and chased in high relief with heads of Hercules 
and other ornamentation and weighing about three hundred eighty 
ounces. 

l-urther notable items are a Viennese seventeenth century tapestry 
depicting Diana and Actaeon, a Brussels Saul and David within 
landscape borders woven about 1660 by the celebrated Franz van 
den Hecke, and gold and silver woven tapestries; a Louis XV inlaid 
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LA FRANCE ART INSTITUTE SALE: SAMUEL T. FREEMAN GALLERIES, PHILADELPHIA 
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AT AUCTION 
MODERN SCULPTURE 
by RODIN, LIPSCHITZ, ZADKIN, MANES, and others 
African and Chinese Art, Furniture, Tapestries 
Icons, Stained Glass and Pewter 
PART II of the Collection exhibited by 
La FRANCE ART INSTITUTE 
TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


MONDAY & TUESDAY, APRIL 12 and 13, 1937 | 
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AT 2 P.M. EACH DAY 
IN OUR ART GALLERIES 
1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Exhibition from Thursday, April 8th, to time of sale 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


By order of J. Harris Warthman, Trustee of La France Industries, Debtor 
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> 50 Conduit St. : 
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cherrywood backgammon table, a settee and four chairs en suite 
in Aubusson tapestry with Huet figures of children, and an Italian 
eighteenth century burl walnut desk following the Louis XV fash- 
ion; a George IV chased and gilded silver dress sword; Georgian 
silver punch bowls, teapots and coffee pots, toast racks, fruit baskets, 
an Adam handsomely molded and chased hot-water jug with 
vasiform body and incurvate flaring neck, and a sterling silver tea 
and coffee service in the Queen Anne style. Table glass and por- 
celain, engravings, bronze statuettes, and other objects of art in- 
cluding a gold-mounted Waterford crystal chalice are also present. 
\ Regency glass and gilded metal chandelier for thirty lights and 
an Adam carved white marble manielpiece included in the sale 
were both removed from the interior of 5 Connaught Place, London 


La France Institute Alodern Art Collection 


rE tt famous La France Art Institute collection of modern art 

will be sold at public auction at the galleries of Samuel |. Free- 
man & Company in Philadelphia on April 12 and 13, following exhi- 
bition from April 8. 

Russian icons, African and Chinese art, rare furniture, stained 
glass as well as copper, glass and pewter ware are among the miscel- 
laneous items included here. Of particular interest is a fine showing 
of modern sculpture with bronzes, wood carvings and terra cottas 
by such artists as Rodin, Lipchitz, Zadkine and Pablo Manes of 
whom there is a fine Bass Viol Player. Of Chana Orloff there are two 
bronzes while Pablo Gargallo, Christian Berg, Mino Rosso and 
Loutchansky are also represented with important work. 

African art numbers over a hundred and fifty pieces from all 
parts of the continent and includes some fine figures, swords and a 
large selection of masks. 


Graham Collection ef Paintings and Furniture 


FPVHE collection of oil paintings, furniture and other furnishings 

| from the estate of Walter B. Graham will be sold, together 
with property of other owners, at the Plaza Art Galleries on April 
7, 8 and 9, following exhibition from April 5. 

The oil paintings include canvases by English, French, Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, Italian and American masters of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth century. 

Period furniture by English, American and Continental cabinet- 
makers, as well as authentic reproductions, fine English and Ameri- 
can silverware and silver and Sheffield plate ware, wall hangings, 
Oriental rugs and a wide assortment of bric-a-brac may also be 
found. 


Mensing Collection of Drawings & Pastels 


HE famous collection of old master drawings formed by the 

late A. W. M. Mensing of Amsterdam will be sold at public 

auction at the rooms of Frederik Muller & Company in Amsterdam 
on April 27, 28 and 29, following exhibition from April 24. 

Included are works dating from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 





MENSING SALE: FREDERICK MULLER & COMPANY, AMSTERDAM 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE” BY REMBRANDT, PEN AND WASH 
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(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, Inc.) 
14 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 


ON VIEW APRIL 8 
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FIRST EDITIONS 
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Presentation Copies 
Extra Illustrated Books 
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AT 8:15 P. M. 
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AT 2:15 AND 8:15 P. M. 
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Gr 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


99 Via Mannelli 


Flovence, Italy 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MENSING SALE: FREDERICK MULLER & COMPANY, AMSTERDAM 
‘HEAD OF YOUNG WOMAN”: SCHOOL OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


centuries and representing Dutch, Flemish, French, German and 
English schools. Over thirty-five examples of Rembrandt as well 
as works of Rubens, Cuyp, Breughel, van Ostade, van Goyen Ter- 
burgh and of the school of Diirer make this collection an unusually 
rich one. Together with these will be sold a series of important 
pastels of Ducreux, Latour and Perroneau as well as drawings and 
watercolors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries represented in 
work of Millet, Rodin, Manet and others. 


New Exhibitions of the Week e 
(Continued from page 18) 


fied by splashes of vivid reds, dominates one half of the canvas 
while the landscape, the other half, recedes into a murky blue dis- 
tance. M. D. 


Herbert Tschudy’s Central European Scenes 


N THE current show at the Fifteen Gallery, Poland, Hungary 

and Bulgaria furnish the subject matter for a group of paintings 
by Herbert B. Tschudy. Nearly all are watercolors, and one has a 
feeling of being better acquainted with these Central European 
countries after looking at such examples as a Peasant Picnic, Poland, 
Mountain Pass, Jugoslavia, and Buying Pretzels, Wilno. Tschudy 
has the faculty of selecting telling material and conveying local 
color in an individual and unpretentious manner which is very en- 
gaging. In Morning, Warsaw he has caught the atmosphere of a 
narrow, winding street with a towering and misty cathedral at the 
end, in Budapest the liquid feeling of a flowing river as it cuts 
through the city. Street in Warsaw, which he has painted in tones 
of grey, is one of the most effective examples, being an interesting 
study of light, perspective and the distribution of masses. A crayon 
drawing called “Take Jt From Me,” quite different in technique 
from anything else in the exhibition, is one of the few attempts at 
character delineation, but in it Tschudy attains both charm and con- 
Viction. J. L. 











THE 


BACHSTITZ GALLERIES 


Old Masters 
Works of cArt 


GREEK—REN AISSANCE 
ROMAN — MEDIAVAL 


The Savoy-Plaza 11, Surinamestraat 


NEW YORK THE HAGUE 


FAMOUS 


MODERN ART CENTRE 


IN LEICESTER SQUARE 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LONDON 


KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1017 Baltimore 8 East 57th St. 424 S. Michigan Ave. 


FinpLAy GALLERIES, 5< 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


For over half a Century the Findlay name has been prominently fea- 

tured in connection with fine examples of early and contemporary 
American paintings as well as English and French Art of the |8%h and 
19th Century. From $100 to $25,000. Write for further information. 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e PRIMEFIVE ARTS 


51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
21 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 











FREDERIC FRAZIER 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


Featuring English Portraits and Landscapes 


9 East 57th Street New York 




















































Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 


Paintings 


Drawings 


Bronzes 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


WALKER 


GALLERIES 














108 EAST 57th ST. 
NEW YOR K 
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EILSHEMIUS 


APRIL 10 to 30 


BOYER 


GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57TH STREET 


ema RRR 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Paintings 


CHARLES H. RATHBONE, Jr. 
MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN ABSTRACT 
ARTISTS 





EXHIBITION of PAINTING and SCULPTURE 
APRIL 3 to 17 


SQUIBB ART GALLERY 


745 FIFTH AVE., 


| DOWNTOWN © 
15 YOUNG — 6 IMPORTANT 
AMERICAN 
PAINTERS 


113 WEST 13th St—NEW YORK 


LEE GATCH 


NEW WORK 
NEW ART CIRCLE 


J. B. NEUMANN 
509 Madison Avenue, New York —! 


58TH ST., N. Y¥. 





AYMATIV 






Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St... New York 


| Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 22 E. 





EXHIBITIONS IN NEW 


ontinued from page 4 


s7th St. Paintings by Macsoud 
lhe Savoy-Plaza. Old Maste 


YORK 


April 17 
s and Classical Jewelry, to 


Babcock Gallery, 38 | 
Bachstitz Gallery 
April 15 
Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57th St. Paintings by the Post-lmpressionists, to 

April to 
Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57th St. Paintings by Emlen Etting, to April to 
Buchholz Gallery 3 W. 46th St. Seulpture by Barlach, Kolbe, Lehmbruck 
Varcks and Sinte) to April 
37th St Drawings by Alberto Gnecchi 
Phird Ave. Etchings by Rembrandt 
Gallery, 1o8 kE. 57th St. Waters 


Carroll Carstairs, 11 | 

Collectors’ Haven QO7 

Leonard Clayton 
to April to 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. Pammtimges by Gershon 
April 10 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. Pamtings by Six American Artists; Paint- 
ings by Fifteen Younger American Artists, to April to 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St. Paintings by Degas, to April to 

East River Gallery, 358 E. 57th St. Group Show, to April 30 

s7th St. Pamtings by Herbert Gurschner, 
g, to April 17 


April 5-17 
to April 17 
olors by Grant Reynard, 


Benjamin, to 


Ferargil Galleries, 63 | W ater- 
colors by Tom Crat 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Paintings by Isabel Whitney, April 5-17 

Findlay Galleries, 8 E. 57th St. French Impressionists, to April 17 

French Art Galleries, 51 E. 57th St. Modern French Paintings, to April 30 

René Gimpel Gallery, 2 E. 57th St. Montparnasse Painters of 1020, to April 12 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Paintings by Henry Hensche, 
Drawings by William Van Dresser, April 5-17 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth Avenue Galleries, Fifth Ave. at 51st St 
Paintings by Eulabee Dix,:to April 13; Memorial Exhibition for Julius 
Rolshoven, to April to; Paintings by Hovsep Pushman, April 6-17 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Gouaches by Paul Feeley, April 5-24; Water- 
colors by Nathaniel Dirk, April 5-17 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paintings by Henry Botkin, April 5-26 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 620 Fifth Ave. English Sporting Prints, to April 10; 
Paintings and Etchings by Carl Rungius, to April 30 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57th St. Etchings by Pennell, to April 17 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Paintings by Jobn A. Hartell, to April 17 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. French Figure Pieces of the roth century, to 
April 1o 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. French Paintings, to April to. 

John Levy Galleries, 1 E. 57th St. Old Masters, to April to. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Paintings by Berman, to April to. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St. Modern French Masters, to April 29 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. Paintings by Jon Corbino, to April 12. 

Macdowell Club, 166 E. 73rd St. Color-Music Paintings by 1. ]. Belmont, April 
4-24. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. French Paintings, to April 10 

Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Prints by Ernest Lumsden, to April 12 

Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Westchiloff, to April 19 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Paintings and Etchings by Paul Cad- 
mus, to April to 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Watercolors by Millard Sheets, to April 9. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Memorial Exhibition: Charles Rathbone, 
April 5-17 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St. Paintings by Allan Sloan, to April to. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Lee Gatch, 
April 5-24. 

Newhouse Galleries, 5 E. 57th St. Paintings by John Ferneley, April 5-17. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 20 W. 53rd St. Photographs by Weston, to April 21. 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries, 11 E. 57th St. Paintings by Canedo, to April 17. 

ooth St. Modern Art, Old and New, April 

5-24. 
Frank M. Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Elizabeth Sparbawk- 
Jones, April 5-24. 

| Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Painting by Kurt Pantz, to April 19; 

Group Show, to April 17. 

| Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57th St. Four Paintings by Rembrandt, to April 15. 

| Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave. Paintings by Modern Americans, to 

April 30. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. Courbet to Seurat, to April 17. 

| Sporting Gallery and Bookshop, 38 E. 52nd St. Watercolors by Ogden Pletss- 

ner, to April 24. 

| Squibb Galleries, 745 Fifth Ave. Paintings and Sculpture, by 

stract Painters, to April 17. 

| Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57th St. roth Century 
April 10. 

Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Eugene H. Bischoff, Louis J]. Urich, 
Glenn Means and Edouard Rigele, to April 10; Paintings by Mahmoud 
Said Bey, April 5-17. 

Mrs. Cornelius Sullivan Gallery, 57 E. 

April 17. 

| Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave. Group Show by Members, to May 7. 

Valentine Gallery, 16 E. 57th St. Paintings by Three Pinto Brothers, to 
April to. 

| Walker Galleries, 108 E. 


American Ab- 


American Paintings, to 


56th St. Paintings by Soutine, to 


57th St. Sculpture by Emily Miles, April 7-24. 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57th St. Prints by Kathe Kollwitz, April 5-May 1. 
Westermann Gallery, 24 W. 48th St. Ancient and Modern Masks, to April 17. 
Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. Paintings by Emil Ganso, to April to. 
Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64th St. Retrospective Loan Exhibition of Paintings 
by Edouard Manet, to April 17. 

| Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. English Sporting Paintings, to 
April 15. 





THE ART NEws 


PS ENDER ST ns Bi 


Preserve Your Copies 





In This Sturdy Binder 


91.7 See 


The Art News provides a well-made 
binder in full brown levant grain imita. 
tion leather, stamped in gold, designed 


| to hold securely and permanently the 
| issues of The Art News while permitting 


the quick insertion or removal of a copy 











| at any time. Mail checks to The Art News, 
| 186 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIUS L OWY | 


[INC.] 
High Grade 
Picture Frames 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING--REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, 





New York 


Rapaecontbsatenesst 


FERAL 


Ancient Paintings 


12 PLACE Vt NDOME 





| REINHARDT 


PAUL a 
GALLERIES) 


| 730 Fifth Ave., New York 


L 








PAINTINGS BY 


TIBOR PATAKY 


March 29 through April 10 
DOLL & RICHARDS 
BOSTON 


SOCIETY of 


INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 


Twenty-First Annual Exhibition 
Through April 25 incl. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


46th St. and Lexington Ave., New York 
Weekdays ....... 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Weds. & Sats. ...10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
chews Om 2 P. M. to 10 P. M. 





Sundays 


“MODERN ART, 
OLD AND NEW” 


April 5th to 24th 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 
22 East 60 St., New York, 4th Floor 


BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 
LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


MILLARD SHEETS 


Until April 9 


MI LCH Tos West 7 4 NY. 
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Gndia Prayer Rug 


The above exquisite specimen of 18th century Prayer Rug may now 
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be viewed in our showrooms 


H. MICHAELYAN ... 


| 


_ 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
Galleries in Palm Beach, Florida 
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AND COMPANY: INC 











ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES » FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS ~ TEXTILES 

WORKS *¥ ART 





210 EAST 572 STREET NEW YORK 


